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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


DANTEIANA. 

1. ‘INFERNO,’ xi. 36: “TOLLETTE DANNOSE.” 
—The diversity of English renderings of this 
expression is both amusing and instructive. 
Our translators seem to revel in the liberty 
wherewith !sculapius has made his fol- 
lowers free. And their versions are more 
paraphrastic than literal. Here are a few 
samples culled at haphazard: Tomlinson, 
“cruel raids”; Ford, “extortion”; Cary, 
“ pillage”; Plumptre, “foul extortion”; Long- 
fellow, “injurious levies.” The diversity of 
these versifiers is assuredly charming, and 
must satisfy the most exacting. Two alone— 
Ford and Plumptre—come strictly under the 
definition of Scartazzini :— 

“ Tollette: usure. * Tolletta é lo stesso che 
tolta, verbale di torre, per torre ad usura.’ Fanf. 
Al. Collette ; cfr. Mazzoni-Toselli, ‘ Voci e passi di 
D.,’ Bol., 1871, p. 34.” 

Plumptre defends his rendering in a note 
thus :— 

“The Italian for ‘extortion,’ follefte (tribute, 
tax), deserves a passing note as connected probably 
with the German Zo//, and finding its way into 
Italian from the oppressive rule of the German 
Emperors. 7'o/te has, however, been suggested as a 
possible derivation. A r./. gives col/ette, a word 
with the same meaning, but of Latin derivation.” 


Lombardi follows the Nidobeatine text (which 
has collette dannose), despite his admission “in 
vece di tollette dannose che leggono tutte 
l’ altre edizioni—il Cod. Vat. e Il’ Angel. e il 
Biagioli” ; and adds that the Della Crusca 
alduce no other example of the word from 
Dante, “che percid pud giustamente _ri- 
putarsi errore di scrittura.” He further 
explains that colletta signifies agyravio, 
imposizione, rappresaglia ; while the Nuovo 
Editore adds :— 

“ Avvertasi perd che /ol/efte viene da adoperato 
a modo di sustantivo. Dicesi in Toscana: e//a é stata 
per me una buona tolta, quando uno ha comprato 
alcuna cosa, e n’ha avuto buon mercato.” 

Bianchi’s text gives collette, which he prefers 
for the following reason :— 

Collette dannose fortitaglie imposte da wincipi 

o da masnadieri. Tacito nella Germania dice dei 
Batavi, ch’ eran tenuti dai Romani exempti oncribus 
et collationibus, Ho preferito pertanto questa lez. 
all altra di fol/ette, che é idea pil bassa e di minore 
importanza.” 
But neither the Della Crusca nor Lombardi 
nor Bianchi can outweigh the authority of 
“tutte altre edizioni.” Scartazzini shows 
a more critical discrimination in adhering to 
the older form of the disputed word ; while 
as to its etymology, not one of the above- 
cited English translators renders it literally. 
According to Baretti’s derivation (“ 7'olletta, 
obsolete term meaning theft, robbery”), 
ruinous theft would more accurately mirror 
the poet’s thought. 

2. Ihid., xi. 79-83 :— 

Non ti rimembra di quelle parole 

Con le quai la tua Etica pertratta 

Le tre Hapechion che il ciel non vuole, 

Incontinenza, malizia e la matta 

Bestialitade ? 
The last three words ave a clear quotation 
from the ‘Ethics’ of the great Stagirite 
(lib. vii. cap. i., ‘Nicomach.’), the first and 
second being inverted for metrical purposes: 

Mera tatra Aextéov GAAnV 
Kakta axpacia 

Plumptre, it seems to me, confuses the issues 
somewhat when he says :— 

“The poet states for others, and _ in order that he 
may solve it, a problem which had weighed on his 
own mind. Why were the sins of lust, the sins of 
Tristan and Francesca, and those of avarice and 
prodigality, in the higher circles, and not in those 
on which he was about to enter? He has found the 
solution in the law of habits set forth by Aristotle, 
which classifies characters according to the degree 
of the hold the evil has on them: (1) caxia, incon- 
tinence, t.e., the want of self-control ; (2) Onpdrne, 
the state in which there is no longer any inner 
power to restrain or punish passion; (3) axpagia, 
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the brute-like state into which (2) ultimately de- 
velopes itself.” 

The Dean not only (as Dante) distorts the 
natural and logical gradation of Aristotle, 
but positively misleads in rendering (1) Kaxia 
“incontinence, ¢e¢., want of self-control,” 
which Scartazzini more happily accounts for 
as “il vizio, la quale consiste nel mal uso 
della ragione”; (2) dxpacia, a “ brute - like 
state.” Onpuwrys is the “brute-like state” to 
which the other two lead gradatim, “la 
quale,” as Scartazzini again rightly says, 
“consiste nella soddisfazione di quelle voglie 
che non sono dilettevoli per sé stesse ; cru- 
delta, antropofagia, peccati contro natura,” &e. 

The concluding words of the Dean’s note 
“Taught by bim [Aristotle], he [Dante] learnt 
to distinguish between the sins of impulsive 
sense, of inveterate habit, and of embruted 
zallousness””-—— only make “confusion worse 
confounded,” for while they correctly describe 
his own and Dante's sequence of the lines, 
they no less emphasize his distortion of both 
the order and meaning of Aristotle. 

Dante’s acquaintance with the writings of 
“il Maestro di color che sanno” was both 
extensive and accurate. Quotations from 
or references to them are, as we know, 
frequent in the ‘ D. C.’ and ‘ Convito,’ no less 
than seventy citations being made in the 
latter. But whence came this acquaintance 
to him? Through a Greek, or Arabic, or 
Latin source? Presemably the last. For 
of Greek he probably knew less than 
Shakespeare, onl nothing of Arabic. And 
this notwithstanding his allusion (‘ Inf.,’ iv. 
143) to “il gran commento” of the Moorish 
Averrhoes. But a Latin version of the works 
of the Stagirite, either from the original or 
from the Arabic of Averrhoes, had been pre- 
sented to the University of Bologna by 
Frederick LL, and it must have been from 
this (or replicas of it) that the poet drew his 
knowledge of the “ Maestro.” whose com- 
mentary was, as Plumptre observes, “ from 
the thirteenth to the fourteenth century the 
great text-book of all European universities.” 

Seventeen lines lower down Dante again, 
through the mouth of Virgil, refers to his 
favourite author :— 

.’ se tu ben la tua Fisica note, 
Tu troverai, non dopo molte carte, &c. 
The reference is to the ‘ Physics,’ lib. ii. c. 2: 
‘H réxvy pepetrac piow. 
Ars imitatur naturam in quantum potest. 


But in the 
Si che vostr’ arte a Dio quasi ¢ nipote 
the Christian poet steps characteristically 


of Nature, which is the daughter of God, 
and, by similitude, grandchild of God. 

It is worthy of a passing observation that 
what Aristotle was to Dante, Plato was to 
Petrarch, and Homer and Butler were to 
Gladstone. Great minds are no more exempt 
from hero worship than average mortals. 

3. Thid., xi. 113, 114 :— 

I Pesci guizzan su per I’ orizzonta 
E il Carro tutto sovra il Coro giace. 
Some smile, others sneer, at this brief flourish 
of Dante’s astronomical learning. But he 
sins in company with all poets worth a 
moment’s perusal. If a poet have a know- 
ledge of botany, or geology, or astronomy, 
why should he not press it into the service of 
his art? A good scientist does not neces- 
sarily make a bad poet, else—to gu no further 
afield than our own literature—Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Tennyson must be 
very indifferent poets. By “good” I do not 
mean an academic chair, but a general though 
accurate acquaintance with such matters 
outside his own pale. So much for the sneer. 
As for the smile, a charge of vanity is but 
ill-founded. Why should poets, in common 
with novelists, not be at liberty to air their 
acquisitions in the fields of fact equally with 
those gleaned in the realms of fancy? The 
smile is about as unreasonable as the sneer. 
Of more practical bearing is the question 
raised by some, Is Dante's astronomy at fault 
here? Englished, the two lines mean 
The Fishes above the horizon glide, 
The Wain full over the Caurus lies, 
which further means that the zodiacal sign 
or constellation of the Fishes hung over the 
horizon 30° east from Aries, in which the sun 
then was, whilst the Wain, or Great Bear, 
lay in the direction of the north-west wind ; 
all which further means, in more prosy 
speech, the dawn of Easter Eve, a.p. 1300. 
Rather “a complicated way of describing 
daybreak,” as Plumptre facetiously observes, 
but exact and poetically permissible all the 
same. The year-date, of course, is deducible 
from the 
Mille dugento con sessantasei 
of xxi. 113 lower down, which determines the 
| precise day and year of Dante’s descent into 
¥. 
fell on Good Friday, 1300, thirty-four 
years of Christ’s life (according to medieval 
salculation) being added to the 1266. Into 
| the involved question raised by the “luna 
|tonda” of xx. 127, namely, as to whether 
Good Friday fell in 1300 on 8 April or 
24 March, I do not propose to enter here, but 
will deal with it pro viri/us in its proper 


beyond his pagan master Art is the daughter | place. Suffice it to repeat that the poet was 
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describing, in the lines under examination, 
in accurate if poetical form, a scientific fact 
which occurred on the morning of Easter 
Eve, 1300, as he was passing from the sixth 
into the seventh circle. 

quartet of strictures on my _ last 
Danteiana calls for a brief animadversion 
here. 

(1) Mr. A. J. Burrer asks where I find my 
dates in Platina. Reply: At the end of each 
sketch by a slight application of the multipli- 
cation table Thus en sine of the pontificate 
of Anastasius II. Platina says, “ He sat in the 
chair one year, ten months, twenty-four days, 
and by hisdeath the See was vacant fourdays.” 
As this process is observed in each case, care- 
ful reckoning, either to or from the pontificate 
of Linus, places that of Anastasius as 496- 
498. The numerals certainly do not appear 
in any edition known to me save in an 
English version published within recent 
years, which very properly, for the con- 
venience of students, brackets them with 
the Pontiffs’ names. 

(2) Mr. Butter says “eo quod communi- 
casset” means something more than “ give 
audience.” Very likely ; the words probably 
mean “communicatio in divinis,” but I made 
no attempt at a loose rendering of them. 
Baronius gives the expression as a slander 
of the Laurentiani ; my phrase indicates my 
view of the maximum of the Pontiff’s guilt— 
a distinction with a difference. 

(3) As to “le parole tue sien conte,” I have 
no wish to quarrel with it as an alleged de- 
rivative from comptus, and, as such, as mean- 
ing clear, courteous, explicit, or ornate ; but I 
contend that it also contains within it a sug- 


gestion of brevity. This is borne out by | 


Scartazzini’s note :— 

“Onde Virgilio esorterebbe Dante a non far troppe 
parole ; interpretazione confortata dal v. 115 di 
questo canto ; cfr. Eccles. v. 2: sint panci sermones 
tui.” 

(4) Mr. Butter winds up his remarks on 
my notes thus :— 

“May I add that ‘Cary and Tomlinson’ is a 
rather comical juxtaposition of authorities, unless, 
indeed, it is meant to embrace all the intervening 
degrees of merit ?” 

If the “juxtaposition” be really “ comical” 
to Mr. Butter, [ take praise to myself for 
rousing a sense in keeping with the ‘ Divina 
Commedia, though the deed was uninten- 


tional, for [ hyphened them (not “ to embrace | 


all the intervening degrees of merit”) simply 
for the reason that they lay at my elbow. 
However, [ accept Mr. Burier’s hint, since, 
in my judgment, “degrees of merit” lie pre- 
cisely between those twa names, for I i 


Tomlinson’s version immeasurably above 
Cary’s, or any that have appeared since. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from 9 8. iv. 435.) 

Vol. LXL. 

Pp. 1-3. B. Whichcote. John Ray “often 
heard him,” “a great divine,” ‘Three Dis- 
courses,’ ed. 3, 1713, pp. 423, 451. They were 
both friends of Bp. Wilkins. Bp. Patrick’s 
‘Autob.,’ pp. 11, 246 ; Christie’s * Worthington 
Bibliography.’ 

P.9 b. “ Re-gistrar” ? 

Pp. 10-14. Whiston. The discovery about 
longitude was first mentioned by Ditton and 
Whiston in a letter to the Guardian, July, 
1713; his lectures at Button’s, Ambhurst, 
Terrv Filius,’ i. 52; condemned by Blackwall, 
‘Sacred Classics,’ ii. 194-5; one of his con- 
troversies in Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ pp. 325, 402; 
Pope writes of “the wicked works of Whis- 
ton,” Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ i. 78. 

P. 13 b. “ Grabes’s” should be Grabe’s. 

P. 21. William Whitaker. See J. Ellis, 
‘Defence of 39 Articles,’ 1710, pp. 117 sq. ; 
Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ iv. 323-331. 

P. 28 b. “Caster, Lincolnshire.” Caistor 
and Caister are in Lincolnshire ; Castor in 
Northamptonshire. 

Pp. 28-30. Whitby is criticized by J. John- 
son, ‘Clergyman’s Vade-mecun, ii. pref. p. xi; 
often quoted with approval by Blackwall, 
‘Sacred Classics’; his treatise on ‘ Millennium’ 
quoted by Church, ‘ Miraculous Powers,’ and 
by Fleming, ‘ Papacy.’ 

P. 30. Ed. Whitchurch. See preface to Matt. 
Poole’s ‘ Annotations,’ 1696. 

P. 33. Mr. W. J. Thoms dedicated his ed. 
of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1842, to Anthony White. 

Pp. 34-5. Francis White, Bp. of Ely, was 
brought from the country to 8S. Bennet’s, 
Sherehog, by N. Ferrar’s father, whose 
funeral sermon he preached in 1620, Words- 
worth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ v. 78, 126 ; Christopher 
Dow in his ‘Answer to Burton,’ 1637, p. 25, 
calls him “thrice venerable”; Burton had 
accused him of being “ well-affected to Rome.” 

P. 50. H. K. White’s merits were discussed 
in the Standard, 18-25 July, 1894. 


» 55. John White, D.D., d. 1615. See R. 
Hill, ‘ Pathway to Piety,’ 1629 (repr. 1847, ii. 
278-284). 

P. 56 a. For “Hinlip” read //indlip (xlii. 
93). 

P. 62. On Joseph White’s ‘Bampton Lee: 


ace | tures,’ see Mathias, ‘ P, of L,,’ 402. 
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P. 65. Blanco White corresponded with 
Hannah More in 1827, Roberts, iv. 320. 

P. 73. Robert White, engraver. See ‘ Old- 
ham,’ by Bell, 1854, p. 230. 

Pp. 78-9. Thomas White, Sion College. 
Was he the Dr. White who assisted at the 
examination of Barrow? Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. 
Biog.,’ iv. 361. 

P.79a. For “Langdon” read Laindon. 

Pp. 79-81. Thomas White, Albius. Barrow’s 
opinion of his tract ‘Chrysaspis,’ on quadra- 
ture, ‘ Works,’ 1842, i. p. xli ; his ‘ Rushworth’s 
Dialogues,’ see the preface to ‘Tillotson’s 
Sermons,’ 1720 ; see Digby’s ‘ Letters on Reli- 
gion,’ 1651, p. 85, and ep. ‘ D.N.B.,” x. 254 

P. 91 b. It seems misleading and unneces- 
sary to date a book 1900 that was published 
on 23 December, 1899. Some confusion may 
arise hereafter, as may be seen on turning 
to xxxvii. 282, ‘N. & gt v. 285. 

Pp. 92-3. Caleb Whitefoord. Mathias 
notices the readiness of his punning power, 
*P. of L.,’ 359, 360. 

P. 93 b. “a F.RS.,” “a F.S.A.”; omit the a 
(cp. 260 a, b). 

P. 96. Charles Whitehead. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3" 8. xii. 99; 6 S. vii. viii. 

P. 103 a, line 13. ‘Written Gospel,’ 1764 ; 
the real date is 1704. 

P. 107. W. Whitehead. Gray’s praise of 
him, ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 345; Junius’s 
character of him, ‘ Letters,’ 9 July, 1771. 

Pp. 129-137. Abp. Whitgift. Hooker, Sir 
E. Sandys, and Andrew Willet all dedicated 
books to him; see his character in Hooker, 
ed. by Church and Paget, 1888, ii. 598; on 
the Lambeth articles, see J. Ellis, 1710. 

Pp. 139-140. Richard Whiting. See Hearne’s 
‘ Langtoft,’ ii. 343. 

P. 141 b, line 24. For “Collection” read 
Collections. 

P. 142 a. For “ Popers” read Papers. 

Pp. 150-3. Dean Whittingham. See 
‘Hooker,’ by Church and Paget, iii. 554; 
Walbran’s ‘Fountains Abbey,’ Surt. Soc., 
ii, 254. 

P. 158 a. Robert Whittington’s ‘ Vulgaria 
was printed in 1525, according to Ainsworth’s 
‘Latin Dictionary,’ 1746, preface. 

Pp. 172-3. Tho. Whytehead’s poem on death 
of Duke of Gloucester is in ‘ Prolusiones 
Academice, Cantab. 1835; see Miller, 
‘Singers and Songs,’ 1869, p. 527 ; Markland’s 
‘Prayers and Life of Bp. Ken,’ ed. 2, 1849, 
pp. 105-6; Church, ‘Oxford Movement,’ 
1892, p. 407; ‘N. & Ge 4" 8, viii. 241. 

P. 180. Ralph Widdrington’s appointment 
as Professor of Greek, see Life of Barrow, 
prefixed to Barrow’s ‘ Works.’ 

P. 185. In 1718 Sir Robert Chaplin, Director 


of the South Sea Company, bought the estate 
of the “late Lord Widdrington” (at Blankney) 
in Lincolnshire, worth 1,400/. a year, for 
32,400/., Free Thinker, i. 249. 

P. 197 a. “ Hambury”; ? Hanbury (379 a). 

P. 198 a, b. Walt-ham ? 

P. 200 b. “ The university debating society, 
called the Union,” is a very remote deserip- 
tion. 

P. 203 a,b. Kirwan Brown; read Prowwne, 
as 201 a. 

P. 218 b. Joseph Wilcocks was elected demy 
of Magdalen with Addison and Abp. Boulter, 
known as the “golden election,” Wilson, 
‘Merchant Taylors’.’ 

P. 223. Jonathan Wild. See Ambhurst, 
‘Terre Filius,’ 1726, i. 48. 

P. 225. Robert Wild. See Hickeringill, 
‘Gregory, Father Greybeard,’ 1673, pp. 204, 
218, 268, 304. 

P. 227. John Wilde. See Wordsworth, 
‘Eccl. Biog.,’ v. 322, 328. 

P. 236. There are four poems on the death 
of Sir James Wilford in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ 
1557, ed. Arber, 112, 141, 153, giving particu- 
lars of his soldiering. 

P. 242. Wilfrid. Add ‘ Memorials of Ripon’ 
and * Ripon Chapter Acts,’ Surt. Soc. ; Yorksh. 
Archeeol. /., ii. iil. 

Pp. 244-5. John Wilkes and “’45,” see Life 
of Cruden, by Chalmers, prefixed to ‘Con- 
cordance’; some memoranda in E. H. Barker’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes.’ 

Pp. 266-7. Wilkins’s ‘New World,’ ed. 4, 
1684; ‘Mercury,’ 1694; ‘Mathem. Magic,’ 
1680, 1691; ‘Prayer and Preaching,’ 1667. 
Wilkins was a friend of John Ray, ‘Creation,’ 
299, and a friend and patron of Barrow, 
Life prefixed to B.’s ‘Works’; on his ‘ Real 
Character, see Leibnitz, ‘Théodicée, 1760, 
i. 112. No. 9, ‘Natural Religion, with 
funeral sermon by Bp. Lloyd, 8vo., 1675, 
1704, 1710, 1734; ‘Sermons before the King,’ 
ed. 2, with 6th ed. of No. 6, 1680. 

P. 267 b. For “ Oxberton” read Osherton. 

Pp. 271 a, 315, and often. For “ Kennet” 
read Aennett. 

P. 272 a. Dic-kens? 

P. 278. Tate Wilkinson. Local tracts upon 
his performances, by Nicholas Manners, 
York, 1790, W. Burton and Geo. Wilson, 
Leeds, 1801. 

Pp. 280-3. Robert Wilks. Pope’s account 
of him in Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, i. 65; 


‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 46 ; spoke prologue 
in ‘Phedra and Hippolytus,’ Addison’s 
‘Works,’ 1726, i. 254. 
P. 287 a. For “Ickington” read Jtchington. 
P. 291 b. Andrew Willet. There is some 
error about his ‘Genesis’; the ed. Cambr., 
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1605, is not mentioned ; in the dedication he 
refers to his ‘Antithesis doctrine Euan- 
elice & Pontificie,’ dedicated to Prince 

enry. For his controversy with Richard 
Parkes, see under that name in ‘D.N.B.,’ 
and his own ‘Exodus,’ p. 456. Chr. Nesse, 
‘Antidote against Popery,’ 1679, quotes him 
as “the learned Dr. Willet,” p. 148. 

P. 320 a. “ Unmistakably ” ? 

P. 331 a. “ Princess of Victoria” ? 

P. 360. William of Newburgh would have 
been better under “ Newburgh”; the order 
of all the Williams is strange. 

P. 369 b. “ Beforth,” a.e., Beeford. 

P. 386. D. Williams’s controversy with 
Crisp, see Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, pp. 259 sq. 

386 b. “ Villanous ”? 

Pp. 399-400. Geo. Williams supplied some 

of the “Occasional Papers of the Eastern 
Church Association,” e.g., iii., 1866, and ix., 
1868. 
P. 414. Abp. John Williams. J. Owen has 
an epigram on him, 4th coll., iii. 44 ; Willet’s 
‘ Leviticus,’ 1631, was dedicated to him by 
Peter Smith ; he was a friend of the Ferrars 
of Little Gidding, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog,’ 
v.; on Laud and Williams, see Hutton’s 
* Laud,’ 1895. 

P. 420. John Williams, Bp. of Chichester. 
W. Lowth praises his Boyle Lectures, ‘In- 
spiration,’ ed. 2, 1699, pref.; Bp. Patrick’s 
* Autob.,’ 196. 

P. 467. Williams of Kars. Add J/lus. Lond. 
News, 28 June, 1856. WwW. C. B. 


Fryine Cups.—In Col. Henry Yule’s ‘Book 
of Ser Marco Polo,’ first edition, vol. i. p. 266, 
we read :— 


“There is another marvel performed by those 
Bacsi [Buddhist priests]......For when the great 
Kaan is at his capital and in his great palace, 
seated at his table, which stands on a platform 
some eight cubits above the ground, his cups are 
set before him in the middle of the hall pavement, 
at a distance of some ten paces from his table, and 
filled with wine or other good spiced liquor such as 
they use. Now when the Lord desires to drink, 
these enchanters, by the power of their enchant- 
ments, cause the cups to move from their place 
without being touched by anybody, and to present 
themselves to the Emperor! This every one 
present may witness, and there are ofttimes more 
than ten thousand persons thus present. "Tis a 
truth and no lie! and so will tell you the sage of 
our own country who understand necromancy, for 
they also can perform it.” 


In a note on this paragraph, Yule refers to 
Simon Magus and Cesare Maltisio as having 
displayed a similar magic. Ignorant as we 
are as to what kind of contrivance was 
applied to it, it yet appears to me that in 
China in old days such a show was not in- 


frequent among Buddhist priests, as the 
ae passage in a Japanese work testi- 
es :— 


“Once upon a time a priest named......Jakushd 
went to China, where the Emperor happened to 
hold a mass in a temple splendidly adorned, and 
entertained a host of Buddhist monks. The Emperor 
announced to his guest that on that occasion every 
~~ invited should be allowed no attendant, and 
1e ought to receive food by flying his own bowl. 
This order was issued, in fact, to examine the 
ability of the Japanese priest, and accordingly 
all Chinese prelates in their respective turns 
caused their bowls to fly and received food. Now the 
turn came to Jakushd to do his duty, and he, 
who was sitting on the last seat in the meeting, 
began to hold up his bowl and to walk into the 
spot where food was being given. He was, how- 
ever, interrupted by all lookers-on, who were 
unanimous in urging him to fly his bowl. Jakushd 
replied thus: ‘To cause one’s bowl to fly is an art 
which needs special training I never underwent. 
Although Japan saw a few persons who were ac- 
quainted with this art, yet they did not perform it 
in public. How then can I cause my bowl to fly?’ 
But, seeing?) thatthe Emperor would not cease to 
exact from him the performance of such a duty, 
Jakushd turned his face towards his country and 
silently prayed with utmost devotion to the 
Buddhas and deities guarding it for their help to 
protect it from ignominy through his failure in 
the performance. Then suddenly his bowl began 
to turn like a spun top, went through the air 
swifter than all the other priests’, and receiving 
his portion returned to him. This miracle, so un- 
expected by the Chinese, impelled the Emperor and 
all who were there to adore him as an unparalleled 
saint.” — Minamoto -no- Takakuni, ‘Uji Shai,’ 
written in the eleventh century, chap. clxix. 

This Jakushé was a famous man of litera- 
ture ; after becoming a priest—which is said 
to have been caused by his observation of 
nine changes that the corpse of his beloved 
wife passed through in succession—he made 
a pilgrimage to Mount Tsing-Ling (1022), 
and died in China (1034). Another version 
of the above-quoted story, given by O6ce- 
no-Masafusa (1041-1111), whose great-grand- 
father was a cousin of the priest, has these 
clauses :— 

“Through his prayers and meditations Jakushé’s 
bowl flew inside the temple three times round, and 
returned to him with food in it. All the Chinese 
lookers-on, moved to tears thereby, said to one 
another that the people of Japan were very ignorant 
to let such a saint pass over to another country.”— 
‘Zoku Honchd Wojéden,’ ed. Hanawa, Tokyd 
reprint, 1898, p. 431. 

Also ‘ Uji Shai’ narrates (chap. clxx.) how 
two hermits on the river Kiyotaki used to 
fetch water with jugs they caused to fly ; and 
the ‘Genké Shakusho,’ written by Kokwan, 
1320, sub ‘Taiché, gives an account of a 
certain “lying-down ascetic” (Fushi Gyta) 
on Mount Hakuzan, who used to sen 

his bowl flying upon the sea surface to ask 
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for a pittance from every boat passing by. 
Making every allowance for exaggeration In 
these stories, we may conclude with safety 
that the magic art of flying cups (or bowls) 
was known to the Japanese priests too, 
KuUMAGUSU MINAKATA. 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 


“To LIE IN ONE'S THROAT.”—This vigorous 
phrase has been attributed to St. Augustine, 
though I cannot place the quotation :— 

“Thirdly, there was in Cain Desperation: 
*Maius est peccatum quam remitti potest’ (quoth 


‘his best with a reprint. 


he:) ‘My sinne is greater than it can bee forgiven.’ | 


To whom Augustine answereth, ‘ Mentiris Caine, 
mentiris in gutture’: ‘Thou liest, Cain, thou liest 
In thy throat.’ *‘Otes on Jude, ). 247. 

The English version of the ‘Gesta Roma- 
norum,’ p. 68 (E. E. Text Society), has “thou 


liest in thi hed,” which is far less expressive. | 


Ricuarp H, THornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mountep Earty Tres.-- Mr. 
Traill, in his ‘ Social England,’ vol. ii. p.41, tells 
us that at the time when an army was raised 
to besiege Calais in 1346, out of 15,480 archers, 
nearly one-third of this number, viz., 5,104, 
were “ provided with horses for quick move- 
ment, not for fighting.” 

Harotp Mater, Col. 
“Surm.”—Since the beginning of the troubles 
in South Africa newspaper correspondents 
and soldiers writing home from the front have 
found “s'im ” a useful epithet for the wily foe 
and his unscrupulous tactics. The word, pre- 
sumably, is current in Natal, and the likeli- 
hood is that it will have journalistic 
recognition at home for some time to come. 
It is, therefore, interesting to note that it is 
not a new term in English letters. It occurs, 
for example, in the stanza that concludes 
part i. of the Scottish song ‘The Rock and 
the Wee Pickle Tow,’ by Ross of Lochlee : 
For now, when I mind me, I met Maggy Grim 
That morning, just at the beginning o't ; 

She was never ca’d chancy, but canny an’ slim, 
And sae it has fared with my spinning o’t. 

Dr. Longmuir, the editor of Ross’s poetry, 


explains “canny” in the glossary appended 
to the volume —defining it variously as 


“cautious, beneficial, fortunate, endowed with 


magical skill”—but he omits “slim” from his 
list, in the belief, no doubt, that it needs no 
explanation. Jamieson gives the word, and 
explains it as “naughty, worthless,” adding 
further, “wicked, mischievous, perverse.” 
He gives the etymology thus : 

“Germ. schlimm denotes what is oblique; metaph. 
what is bad. But we receive more light from the 
Goth. dialects. Sw. slem signifies refuse; Isl. 
slaemr, vilis, invalidus.” 


Jamieson supplies the above citation from 
Ross’s song as his illustration of the word, 
with the reference “‘ Ross’s Helenore, p. 134.” 
For the rare possessor of a first edition of the 
‘Poems’ this would be well enough, but it is 
useless for the modern reader, who has to do 
To secure precision 
of reference is part of the task that awaits 
the next editor of Jamieson. 
THomas Bayne. 


Tuomas Craucer.— Those who have 
laboured in the vineyard will recognize with 
gratification Mr. Scott’s latest discovery (re- 
corded in the Atheneum) among the muni- 
ments of Westminster Abbey. It is not 
original, but confirmatory of what was before 
well known; and the following summary 
may be of interest herein. 

John, son of Robert le Chaucer, collector 
of wine customs, was of Ipswich and London. 
Born in 1310, possibly posthumous, he became 


| interested in a family settlement of 1324, 


| leading to the abduction case of 1326 with 


| legal complications ; he settled as citizen and 


Vintner of London, and in 1338 attended King 
Edward III. at Antwerp, possibly in con- 
nexion with supplies; in 1348 he is deputy 
to the king’s butler. In 1363 he married 
Agnes Clopton or Copton, no doubt a second 
wife, having early been married to Joan West- 
brook. He died in 1366. 

In 1356 Geoffrey Chaucer, born in 1340, is 
living in the household of Prince Lionel (born 
1338 at Antwerp) at Hatfield Chase and else- 
where ; in 1359 he is under arms in France, 
captured, and redeemed by Edward IIL. ; in 
1367-8 he obtained a pension ; in 1374 he is 
joined with Philippa Chaucer in another 
pension ; he also obtained the grant of a daily 
pitcher of wine for life and an appointment 
in the Customs of the port of London. In 
1377 there is a fresh money grant, and he re- 
ceives in person the amount then due to his 
wife, so again in 1381. In 1386 the Scrope 
and Grosvenor heraldic suit elicits the fact 
that he was then over forty and had borne 
arms for twenty-seven years; so 1359+27= 
1386. In 1399 he took the long lease of a 
house in the precincts of Westminster Abbey, 
at a rental of 53s. 4d. per annum ; and died 
in 1400. 

In 1366 the above-named Philippa Chaucer, 
born 1340 as Le Rouelt, obtained a pension, 
another in 1372, and again in 1374 jointly 
with her husband ; in 1385 she was admitted 
a lay sister to the Chapter of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, and died in 1387. 

In 1389 Thomas Chaucer, born 1366-7, is a 
squire to John of Gaunt ; in 1399 he is Con- 
stable of Wallingford Castle ; confirmed in 
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1403 ; in 1400 he is Sheriff of Oxfordshire and 
Bucks ; in 1407 he is appointed Speaker to the 
House of Commons, again in 1410, 1411, 1415; 
in 1413 he is appointed Chie! Butler, when, 
acting for the Vintners’ Company, he executed 
a lease, using a seal of arms attributed to 
Geoffrey Chaucer. In 1416 he was recognized 
as Forester of Petherton, in succession to 
Geoffrey Chaucer, long deceased, he having 
performed the duties in the interim as de- 
puty. In 1422 he paid 26s. 8d. as six months’ 
rent for the house taken by Geoffrey Chaucer 
in 1399 at Westminster, and such payments 
ceased at his death in 1434—as “ Dominus 
Thomas Chaucer, armiger,” lord of Ewelme, 
lessee of Woodstock Manor, &c., he was 
poetized by John Lydgate—leaving Maud his 
widow, née Burghersh, and a daughter named 
Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, who survived till 
1475, as grandmother to John, Earl of Lin- 
coln, then in succession to the crown of Eng- 
land. The fine domain of Ewelme had come 
as his wife’s inheritance through Fastolf and 
Bacon. 

Lydgate is credited with a balade ‘ At the 
Departyng of Thomas Chaucyer on Ambas- 
sade in to ffrance.’ A. HAL. 

Highbury, N. 

[See 4S. iv. 256; vii. 418; viii. 516; ix. 468; 
x. 15; 7 S. iv. 256; viii. 389; xii. 238.] 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on Her matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Heten Faverr AND MARGARET GILLIES.— 
When the late Miss Gillies was painting 


miniatures, she is recorded to have painted | 


Macready as Richelieu, and Helen Faucit as 

Julie de Mortemar. Is it known in whose 

possession the latter portrait now is? 
ALFRED AINGER. 


“TGNAGNING.”—Thornber, in his ‘ History 
of Blackpool,’ 1837, p. 92, tells us that this 
was the name of a morris dance performed 
by young people on the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday in the Fylde in Lancashire. Can any 
one refer me to a quotation for this term 
earlier than 1837? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


“ TLL-MUGGENT.”— 
Nor do I fear his ill chaft taak, 
Nor his ill-muggent tricks. 
These words occur in ‘Ulysses’ Answer to 
Ajax’s Speech,’ a poem written “in the broad 


Buchan dialect,” and printed in ‘A Select 

Collection of Scots Poems,’ edited by David 

Fergusson, 1785, p. 30. What is the meaning 

of “ill-muggent”? Jamieson gives a guess 

and two etymologies. I should be glad of 

more light. A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


Wurre Carrie.—There is a prophecy that 
“when the white cows come to Blair, the 
wheel of Blair Mill will turn round seven 
times with people’s blood.” The Gaelic ver- 
sion runs thus :—“ Meair thig an cro ban do 
Bhlar, cuirearseachd cuirde chuibhle mhuilinn 
Bhlair le fuil sluaigh.” Is anything known 
of this prophecy, or of its having appeared 
in printinany book ? Local inquiry shows that 
the Duke of Atholl has no white cattle in 
Blair ; but there is a story that they were 
seen within the last half century in one of the 
corries. J.J. M. L. 


“Pease”: “Pea.”—Many years ago Pror, 
SKEAT told us that the sing. pea was evolved 
from pease by some one who had a taste for 
grammar. Il wonder when this enterprising 
individual flourished. The earliest example 
of the word pea which I have found is in 
Dr. Plot’s ‘History of Oxfordshire’ (1679). 
He says (v. § 85) that he had in his possession 
an echinite, “not exceeding the Rounceval 
pea in bigness.” Can any one mention an 
earlier example of the use of the word ? 

C. B. Mount. 


American Wortuies.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me some details, includ- 
ing the date of birth and death, of Samuel 
Huntington, one of the signatories of the 
American Declaration of Independence, and 


of Wilhelmina, Princess of Orange in 1781 ; 


| also of Generals Schofield, Meade, and Banks, 


who fought in the Civil War in the States? 

G. H. V 
Porr’s “ Love-LETTERs.”— Writing to William 
Mason on 11 May, 1769, Horace Walpole states 
that Dodsley has “published a dozen letters 
of Pope to Mrs. Blount.” Cunningham, in a 
note on this passage, remarks that these 
letters were not addressed to Miss Martha 
Blount, but to Miss Judith Cowper (after- 
wards Mrs. Madan). Is this the case ? 

“MORAL POCKETHANDKERCHIEPS.” — Every 
one who knows his ‘Pickwick’ is familiar 
with the words “ moral pockethandkerchiefs.” 
Is a similar phrase still in use? There is 
mention of “tout un stock d’objets moral- 
isateurs” in the Baron E. de Mandat- 
Grancey’s ‘Chez John Bull’ (1895), p. 247. 
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These were vended by “ une jeune capitaine ” 
of the Salvation Army in front of the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. “I naturally asked her,” says 
the Baron, “ what an objet moralisateur was.” 
And it appears that the young woman in- 
formed him that it was an object of daily use 
on which some moralizing maxim or text had 
been reproduced :— 

“It was then sold at a very moderate price; so 
that the profane, attracted by the cheapness, found 
themselves allured to read these maxims mecha- 
nically every day, which could not fail to draw 
them, gently but surely, from the way of perdition.” 
How the Baron bought a pair of objets 
moralisateurs ; how, being on his way to the 
“at home” of a friend, he had no time to 
decipher their legend ; and how the all too 
aptly chosen maxim filled with Homeric 
mirth the salon into which he innocently 
but indiscreetly introduced them — is a 
story scarcely suited to the sedate pages of 
‘N. & Q. To return to the point, therefore: 
Are objets moralisateurs really made and sold 
at the present day for the purpose of con- 

M. P. 


verting the unbelieving ? 


Horse Equipment.—I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can furnish me with 
authentic information as to the date and 
origin of saddles, bridles, stirrups, spurs, and 


Cat’s- Meat Square.—I have been told 
that this fictitious name was given by 
Dickens to anotoriously insanitary neighbour- 
hood, but can find no mention of it in his 
novels, Could any contributor kindly help 
me ? TABITHA. 

[The name is not only fictitious, but real. Ina 
recent coroner's verdict on a death from over- 
crowding it came out that Wellington Place, 
Regent’s Square, Gray’s Inn Road, is locally known 
to-day as Cat’s-Meat Square.”] 


“Wipow’s Man.” —Can any reader of 
& Q. explain the expression “ widow's 
man”? It is used in the list of a ship’s crew 
in 1771. Epwarp E. Morris. 

(See Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie.”] 


AsTroLaBe Ciock.—The inscription “ Hen- 
ricus Gratte Invenit & fecit, London,” is on 
an astrolabe calendar clock having a pendu 
lum, although it goes equally well with the 
pendulum detached. Any account of this 
maker will be thankfully received. 

BeEDERICKSWORTH. 

(The name Henry Gratte does not appear in Mr. 


britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers.’} 


Gornic “Spaurps.”—Can any one supply 
the etymology of this word?) 1t=ordédcov in 


(9 S. V. Fes. 24, 1900. 


St. John vi. 19. Dr. Jantzen, in No. 79 of 
the “Sammlung Géschen,” ‘ Gotische Sprach- 
denkmiailer,’ says: “a.h.d. spurt; das Wort 
lebte im Engl. sport, fort, &c.” Is this a 
fortuitous coincidence, or can Feist or Wacker- 
nagel, s.vv., throw any light on it? 
it. P. Leg, Lieut.-Col. 
Sr. Jerome.—Which is the most complete 
edition of St. Jerome’s works? Have the 
‘Epistles’ been translated into English ? 
Ben Hur. 
(The best edition of S. Hieronymus is that of 
Vallarsi, Verona, 1734-1742, 11 vols. folio, reprinted 
Venice in 1766, 11 vols. 4to. Certain ‘Selected 
Epistles of 8. Hierome,’ with his lives of St. Paul, 
the first hermit, St. Hilarion, and St. Malchus, 
were translated into English, and published in 4to., 
1630. } 


EvizapeTHan Terms.—Can some kind 
reader of ‘N. & Q. give me the meanings of 
the following words, occurring in documents 
of the time of Elizabeth ?— 

Sprangstaf or Prangstaf. A “staff with 
three sprangs.” Used as a weapon. 

Welsh hook.—Also used as a weapon. 

Winbell.—Carried by a horseman, perhaps 
a riding staff—sed quere? 

Counterlyne.—Apparently a token or itmi- 
tation coin, to judge from the context. 

Lugg.—A measure of length, but what? 

“OnE AND ALL.”—To what period can the 
motto of Cornwall, “ One and all,” be traced 
and is anything known of its origin as appliec 
to that county ! DUNHEVED. 


Picture By CrUIKSHANK.—I have in my 
possession an oil painting of a banquet, 
signed “G. Cruikshank.” The size, without 
frame, is about 50in. by 28in. The guests 
are not seated at the tables, but their names 
are shown on serviettes stretched from the 
table to the chairs. There were about 150 
present, Mr. C. N. Palmer, M.P., being in 
the chair. On his right hand at the principal 
table were H.R.H. the Duke of York, Lord 
Combermere, Earl Bathurst, Marquess Cam- 
den, Earl Harewood, and others ; and on his 
left H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, Earl of 
Liverpool, Earl of Westmoreland, Right Hon. 
George Canning, Right Hon. W. W. Pole, 
Lord Binning, Right Hon. Wm. Huskisson, 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, and others. Several 
of the guests were prominent members of 
the West India trade. There is nothing on 
the picture to show the date of the banquet, 
where it was held, or why ; but there is no 
doubt it was held in London in 1815, 1816, or 
1817. The presence of so many eminent 
public men shows that the occasion must 
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have been of considerable public importance, 
but I have so far been unable to ascertain 
the object of the banquet. If any of your 
readers could throw any light on the matter 
I should be very grateful. J. G. B. 


Vice-CHANCELLOR, co. Pat. LANCASTER.— 
When was this office instituted? Where is 
to be found a list of the persons holding the 
same previous to 1760? The earliest holder 
that 1 have met with is Thomas Fell, who 
was appointed by the Long Parliament in 
1649, and probably held the same _ until 
his death in 1658. In 1679 Sir John Otway, 
M.P. for Preston, was Vice-Chancellor. What 
was the date of his appointment, and who 
followed him ? W. D. Pink. 


Vice - ApMiraL. — What were supposed 
to be the duties of vice-admirals in the 
county palatine of Durham, and were they 
entitled to wear any distinctive uniform? I 
believe that the appointments to this rank 
were in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county for the time being ; but I fancy 
that no one has been appointed for many 
years. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
can throw light on this matter, and inform 
me when the order was formed; whether 
there is any list of those who were 
appointed; and whether this distinction 
existed, or exists, in any other county in the 
United Kingdom. C. W. Bett. 


Drypen’s Oaks Scorr.—Can any one 
inform me whether Dryden, in the following 
lines in Scott’s ‘Ballad of Rosabelle,’ refers 
to a district or a village ; and, if so, whether 
the name is connected with the poet, whose 
family originally came from the North !— 

*T was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 
P. Munpy. 


RicHarpson Famtty.—Will someone kindly 
tell me what is known of the following 
persons, mentioned in the list of benefactors 
to the county of Derby in Glover's ‘History 
of Derbyshire’? Elizabeth Richardson, Dron- 
field, 1684; Samuel Richardson, Smalley, 
Horsley, &e., 1711 ; John and Samuel Richard- 
son, Smalley School, 1712. I wish information 
also about William Richardson, mentioned 
by Dr. Cox (‘Three Centuries of Derbyshire 
Annals,’ ii. 231) as a surveyor of roads in 1727. 

CLARA THOMSON. 


AuTuor oF Quotation WANTED.— 
A broken song, it had dropped apart 
Just as it left the singer’s heart ; 

A broken prayer hardly half said 
By a tired child at his trundle bed. 


Beplies, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH COINAGE. 
(9 S. iv. 431, 504; v. 29.) 

Tue following remarks will conclude my 
provisional statement in this matter, and I 
shall be glad to hear what objections can be 
urged against the outline which I have 
drawn up. 

Since the pound corresponds to the hide of 
land and its associated house of 20 bays, and 
since the shilling corresponds to the bay of 
240 square ft., or the twentieth part of that 
house plus six acres, it follows that the 
penny corresponds to the twelfth part of such 
a bay plus half an acre. 

Though a house could be built in bays of 
uniform size, and therefore be valued, taxed, 
or alienated by the bay, we cannot divide the 
bay itself in this manner. We can divide 
a bay of 240 square ft. into halves by a 
“brattice,” or partition, and we can divide it 
into quarters ; but it would be impracticable 
to divide it into twelve actual portions. We 
can so divide the acres, but not the bay. 

In such a case it would be convenient to 
make use of a diagram to represent the indi- 
visible floor of a single bay. 

Now if we take a sheet of architects’ “ sec- 
tional lines,” in which, say, the eighth of a 
square inch represents a square foot, we can 
readily divide a surface representing 240 
square ft. into 12 rectangular divisions. 
Each division will be 5 ft. long and 4 ft. 
broad, and will contain 20 square ft. And 
then if we colour every alternate division 
black we shall have a representation of an 
incomplete chess-board. 

An actual bay could be marked out in this 
ray, or the divisions on its floor could be 
represented by alternate pieces of black and 
white marble. 

But a simpler plan would be to paint or 
draw the twelve divisions in miniature on a 
board or stone. 

However absurd or childish the actual 
division of the bay by means of a diagram 
may at first sight appear to us, we must bear 
in mind that in no other way could the 
relationship between the quantity of house- 
room and the quantity of land, or between 
both these quantities and the monetary units, 
have been dumensientad. If a law of pro- 
portion between house and land be applied 
to the greater quantities it must also be 
applied to the lesser. Further, we must 
remember that in days when arithmetic was 
either not popularly understood or was of 
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floor of the bay into portions resembling the 
“squares” of a chess-board may have been 
of real service in making calculations. To 
enable people to understand such a coin as 
the penny, which did not, like the shilling, 
represent the annual rent arising from an 
undivided corporeal thing,* it may have been 
necessary, in the first instance at any rate, to 
use actual demonstration, in order that they 
might see, with their very eyes, that the 
coin represented an aliquot part of the rent 
arising from an undivided share of real 
property. 

Now the “squares” drawn on the floor of 
the bay, or on the substituted diagram or 
reckoning-board, might very well have been 
called panes, or, in Latin, a/aci. Skeat says 
a — is “a little pledge, a pawn,” and he 
refers us to the word ‘Pawn’ in his dic- 
tionary. Under that word he refers to the 
French pan, a cory and says that the English 
mene is a doublet of pawn. He might also 
1ave referred to the medieval Latin pannus, 
a portion. The ‘Prompt. Parv.’ has “ pane, 
or parte of a thynge,” and Way, in a note on 
the word, says that, according to Forby, “in 
Norfolk a regular division of some sorts of 
husbandry work, as digging or sowing, is 
called a pane.” The word penny, according to 
Kluge, may be derived from pan, a broad, 
shallow vessel, or it may be associated with 
pawn, and a hypothetical base *pand. 

lf then the A.-S. penning—a word which is 
common to the Teutonic languages—is the 
name of one of the portions of an undivided 
bay of 240 square ft., or, as the case may 
have been, of 400 square ft., we may reason- 
ably believe that it is compounded of a 
Teutonic prefix *penn, or *pann, and a 
termination -ing, as in shilling or farthing. 

These divisions of the bay seem to be 
connected with the reckoning - board or 
calculating-table. 

One of the commonest signs of an old 
English inn was “The Chequers.” This sign, 
according to Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History 
of Signboards,’ p. 488, is “ perhaps the most 
patriarchal of all signs,” and may be seen 
“even on houses in exhumed Pompeii.” 
These authors quote an explanation of the 
sign given by Dr. Lardner :— 

“During the Middle Ages, it was usual for 
merchants, accountants, and judges, who arranged 


* It may be remarked that so/idus, the Latin 
word for “shilling,” means “undivided,” and is 
usually regarded as equivalent to “solidus nummus.” 
The Gothic sa/ipros in John xiv. 2 means “ bays,” 
and is akin to O.H.G. se/ida (with open ¢), a dwell- 
ing, and possibly to A.-S. se/de, as in sumorselde, a 
summer-house. The summer-house was a booth of 
one bay. 


matters of revenue, to appear on a covered banc, so 
called from an old Saxon word meaning a seat 
(hence our bank). Before them was placed a flat 
surface, divided by parallel white lines into per- 
pendicular columns; these again were divided 
transversely by lines crossing the former, so as to 
separate each column into squares. This table was 
called an Exchequer, from its resemblance to a 
chess-board, and the calculations were made by 
counters placed on its several divisions (something 
after the manner of the Roman abacus). A money- 
changer’s ottice was generally indicated by a sign of 
the chequered board suspended. This sign after- 
wards came to indicate an inn or house of entertain- 
ment, probably from the circumstance of the 
innkeeper also following the trade of money- 
changer—a coincidence still very common in seaport 
towns.” —‘ Arithmetic,’ p. 44. 

There is a nursery jingle, common every- 
where in England, but now in a corrupt state, 
which relates to counting up to twenty. 
Three or four years ago the Rev. Carus 
Collier sent me the following version from 
Bridlington in East Yorkshire :— 

One, two, come buckle my shve ; 

Three, four, knock him o'er; 

Five, six, chop sticks ; 

Seven, eight, a pennyweight ; 

Nine, ten, a good fat hen ; 

Eleven, twelve, dig and delve ; 

Thirteen, fourteen, here we’ve brought him ; 

Fifteen, sixteen, here we fix him ; 

Seventeen, eighteen, here we hoist him ; 

Nineteen, twenty, we’ve done him plenty. 

The most usual version of the jingle 
begins :— 

One, two, come buckle my shoe ; 

Three, four, knock at the door ; 

Five, six, cho » sticks ; 

Seven, eight, lay them straight. 

In the ‘ Dialogus de Scaceario’ of the year 
1178 the chequered table in the Court of 
Exchequer is thus described :— 

“Scaccarium tabula est quadrangula. Super- 

ponitur autem scaccario superiori pannus niger 
virgis distinctus, distantibus a se virgis vel pedis 
vel palm extent spacio. In spaciis autem calculi 
sunt.” 
In another passage the ‘Dialogue’ shows 
that in the twelfth century the origin of the 
Exchequer table was unknown. But these 
lines, which have probably been repeated in 
some form by every English child in every 
English village, tell us of pennyweights, of 
counting up to twenty, and of laying out the 
virge or “sticks” by which, as it seems, the 
black cloth of the reckoning-table was divided 
into “squares” or “ panes,” and they seem to 
tell us of “fixing” the “ sticks.” 

It will be seen that the lines refer, not to 
the twelve pence which make the shilling, 
but to the twenty penny weights which make 
the ounce. Accordingly, they may refer to 
the 20 portions of 20 square ft. each into 
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which, as we have seen, a bay of 400 square 
ft. could be divided. 

If we adapt bays containing 400 square ft. 
each to the hide of 120 acres and the various 
divisions of the hide, we shall get the follow- 
ing table of acres, bays, and annual rents :— 

Length Square 


of house feet in Rent. 

Holding. Acres. Bays. in feet. bays. ad. 
Hide... ... ... 12 ... M0... 4,900... D 0 
Half-hide ... ... 6 ... 120... 2400... 10 0 
Half-bovate... 7h... 3%... 300... 1 3 


As the bay of 240 square ft. corresponds to 
6 acres, so the bay of 400 square ft. corre- 
sponds to 10 acres. In both cases the penny 
represents a “square” or “ pane” of 20 square 
ft., together with the corresponding half-acre. 

In assigning 10 acres to a bay of 400 square 
ft., instead of 6 acres to a bay of 240 square 
ft.ewe shall only have altered the shape of 
the house. We shall not have pce: the 
proportion between the house-room and the 
monetary units or between the house-room 
and the land. The bovate, for instance, will 
still consist of 15 acres, and its proper house- 
room will still be an area of 600 square ft. 
If the area of the bay be 240 square ft. the 
house attached to the bovate will be 40 ft. 
long and 15 ft. broad. If the area be 400 
square ft. it will be 30 ft. long and 20 ft. 
broad. 

Obviously the large bay of 400 square ft. 
will be more suitable for the open, basilical 
form of house, whilst the small bay of 240 
square ft. will be more suitable for the enclosed, 
quadrangular form of house, for 20 bays of 
240 square ft. each will make a better quad- 
rangle than 12 bays of 400 square ft. ne 

Mr. Wigfull, of Sheffield, architect, tells 
me that he has lately measured the fork- 
built bays of an old barn at Barlow-Wood 
seats, near Dronfield, and found the sides to 
he 19 ft. by 194 ft. This was inside measure- 
ment. 

The pound, the shilling, the penny, the 
halfpenny, the farthing, and possibly also 
other monetary units, were originally the 
expression, in weights or pieces of silver, of 
the values of annual chief rents charged on 
defined and graduated areas of house-room or 
house-space and on areas of arable land pro- 
portioned or correlated to the size of every 
such area of house-room. These areas are 
the “squares” of the Roman agrimensores. 

The term “chief rent” is here used in the 
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rent” was sometimes called redditus al/us, 
or white rent, because it was paid in silver. 

The nominal measure of value was a real 
or imaginary house containing an area of 
1,800 square ft., divided into 20 bays of 
240 square ft. each, or 240 spaces of 20 
square ft. each. The whole house corre- 
sponded to a pound of silver, every bay 
corresponded to a solidus, or shilling, and 
every space of 20 square ft. corresponded to 
a penny. Or, to express the same thing in 
terms of ounces instead of shillings, the 
nominal measure of value was a real or 
imaginary house containing an area of 4,800 
square ft., divided into 12 bays of 400 square 
ft. each, or 240 spaces of 20 square ft. each, 
the whole house corresponding to a pound, 
every bay corresponding to an ounce of 
20 penny weights, or pennies, and every space 
of 20 square ft. corresponding to a penny. A 
farthing canneulll to a space of 5 square 
ft., plus half a rood. Whether we reckon in 
ounces or shillings, the area of house-room 
was to the area of arable land as 1 to 1,089. 

I have been trying to put together the 
scattered parts of an old economic machine. 
In doing this I have kept in view the sporadic 
occurrence in England of the rule or law of 
gavelkind, and have seen how well these 
regular and minute divisions of houses and 
land were adapted, not only for the purpose 
of apportioning chief rents on partition, but 
also for the purposes of division and sub- 
division amongst heirs ; for real property in 
the ancient world was divided specifically, or 
in kind, and not, as with us, by a distribution 
of the net proceeds of sale. 8. O. Appy. 


‘Dr. Syntax’ (9 S. v. 8).—In the early 
forties, when a student of Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, I remember seeing 
a tall, gaunt, erect man with a military air 
going along Nicolson Street. His dress 
attracted observation. He had on a green 
coat and long Hessian boots up to his knees, 
while his head was adorned with a shining 
brass helmet and plume of feathers. Youth- 
ful curiosity caused me to make inquiry who 
the strange apparition was. I was told he was 
Dr. Syntax, a name which he either assumed 
or which had been conferred upon him, One 


of his peculiarities was to attend churches on 
Sundays and take a sketch of the officiating 
clergyman. I have seen him doing so in the 


| forebreast of the galleries of St. Giles’s and 


Lady Yester’s churches. He was understood 


sense of “land-tax ” or rente censive, and the | to have a bee in his bonnet and to be harm- 
words “arable land” include the common less. His appearance at church, though from 


rights appurtenant thereto. 


This “chief, the oddity of his apparel apt to divert the 
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attention of the congregation, was not 
objected to. His name was Sheriff. He died 
a number of years ago, and his sketches 
were secured by a bookseller with a view to 
their publication, but I do not know if this 
ever took place. He certainly never wrote 
the ‘Travels of Dr. Syntax,’ although his 
having borne the name may have caused 
parties to ascribe the composition to him, 
and to throw doubts as to Mr. William Combe 
being the realauthor. Alike doubt was thrown 
upon the authorship of ‘The Burial of Sir 
John Moore’ by a Durham farrier laying 
claim to its composition; but, so far as | am 
aware, Dr. Syntax of Edinburgh never laid 
claim to being an author. A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder. 

The reference here to a magazine article 
has probably been misleading. ‘ Modern 
Athenians’ (A. & C. Black, 1882, pp. 2 and 3) 
speak about John Sheriff, on whom the name 
of “Dr. Syntax” was bestowed, “from the 
remarkable likeness he showed to the figure 
so called in Rowlandson’s coloured prints, 
published about the year 1815.” G. L. 


The authorship of the ‘Three Tours of Dr. 
Syntax’ has been so fully discussed in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q. that, unless any new light 
can be thrown on the subject, they may, without 
doubt, be attributed to the pen of William 
Combe (see 4" §. ii., iii., iv.). 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Knyicuts or Bristou (9 §. iii. 321).— 
1 have been much interested in the account 
of the Knight family of Bristol. I am quite 
sure that if the writer of it had examined the 
will of Francis Knight, “one of the Aldermen 
of the City of Bristol,” he would have found 
that the testator does not mention a son 
George. The will is dated 8 August, 1616, 
and was proved 12 October of the same year 
(P.C.C. Cope, 112). In Le Neve's * Knights,’ 
». 175, it is distinetly stated that George 
‘night, of Bristol, merchant, father of Sir 
John Knight, Mayor, &c., was a son of John 
Knight, of Com. Oxon. 
| am interested in trying to find the 
ancestry of a certain Christopher Knight, a 
good account of whom will be found in 
Oliver’s ‘History of the Island of Antigua,’ 
In my search I have gathered a good deal of 
information concerning the family of Knight. 
Howarp Lioyp. 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


THe SurNnaME (9 8. iv. 415, 483) 
—I am afraid that I do not understand 
A. H.’s position. The Welsh Juddew is, of 


(9 S. V. Fen. 24, 1900. 


course, merely borrowed from the Latin 
Judeus, and is entirely unconnected with 
the Indo-Germanic root yudh. It has, 
naturally, no connexion with the Celtic 
personal names derived from this root, 
which cannot be brought into relationshi 
with O.E. gad, “battle.” That, as is well 
known, has lost a nasal before the spirant, 
in accordance with a familiar law oF O.E. 
philology, and therefore corresponds to an 
older gunp (O.H.G. gund=O.N. gunnr, from 
qunvr). Its Greek cognate is doves, ke. The 
suftix Aael represents an older saglo-, and has 
therefore nothing to do with English hale, 
Greek xaAés and Sanskrit Ahalu, which are 
not related to one another. 

W. H. Srevenson. 


“THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER” (9* §. v. 65). 
—Pror. SKEAT’s paper on this subject is 
interesting ; no pom his conclusions are 
correct. The subject of colour has not re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves. Much 
has, I need not say, been done from the 
point of view of art and physical science, 
though even there further investigation will 
have to be made; but the students of history, 
philology, and folk-lore have hitherto given 
it little attention. 

Green is very noteworthy ; sometimes it 
seems the symbol of the springtide, and con- 
sequently of hope, mirth, and gladness, at 
others it is connected with immodesty and 
jealousy. It is notably a rare tincture in our 
older English heraldry. This may be because 
it was regarded as of evil import. Can it 
have been connected with the evil eye? We 
are told that the cloak of Death was of green 
(Ballad Soc., xxi. 27), and in Caithness it was 
unlucky to wear green on a Monday (Scott, 
‘Border Min.,’ iii. 345). We hear also of “the 
fairies’ fatal green” (‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
iv. 13). Green stockings for women were 
formerly considered a sign of an evil life. 
Marlowe, describing a woman of loose cha- 
racter, speaks of 

Her green silk stockings and her petticoat 

Of taffeta, with golden fringe around. 

*In Gellam,’ xxvi. 

This colour is still used as a social badge by 
the women of Greenland. The hair is fastened 
up in a knot by ribbon, “ being red for girls, 
blue for married women, black for widows, 
and green for those who were neither widows 
nor maids” (A. Riis Carstensen, ‘Two Sum- 
mers in Greenland,’ 22). At times in France 
it has been a political symbol. On _ the 
occasion of the murder of Henry ILL. 
“so great was the general joy that the people put 
on green mourning, /a /ivrée des fous, and Madame 


de Montpensier, the daughter of the murdered 
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Duke of Guise, distributed green scarfs to all, 
openly rejoicing in the event.”—Louisa Stuart 
Costello, ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,’ ii. 132. 

In modern times it-seems to have become a 
badge of the elder line of Bourbon. I have 
among my notes the following cutting from 
the Lincoln Herald of 29 July, 1831 :— 

“The Messager des Chambres states the occur- 
rence of a Carlist riot at Montpellier on the 15th 
instant, the name-day (St. Henry) of the Duke of 
Bordeaux. High mass was celebrated with much 
ostentation, and a novena for the return of the 
enfant du miracle took place. A ball was announced, 
to which nobody but those who wore green and 
white ribbons should be admitted, and the ball- 
room was decorated in these colours. The tri-colour 
was to be trampled under foot ; and some young 
people of the party paraded the streets in tri- 
coloured slippers. ‘The authorities interfered, and 
the ball was prevented.” 

The fact that green was used as a party 
distinction in the time of the Commonwealth 
has lately been dwelt upon in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ In a recent article in the Month 
Mr. C. Kegan Paul has spoken of “ the green 
banner of the Church of M. Comte” (July, 
1899, 65). On the other hand, in medieval 
times, it is stated that a part of the dress of 
St. John the Evangelist was represented as 
green (Walcott, ‘Sacred Archeology,’ 258) ; 
and Dante saw in Purgatory angels in green 
garments “like tender leaves new born” 
(Dugdale’s ‘Trans.,’ canto viii.). Richard 
Whitford in his ‘A Werke for Housholders,’ 
1537, condemns the form of words “by my 
hood of green,” which was, in his day, an 
oath used by children. See Gasquet’s ‘ Eve of 
the Reformation,’ p. 314. We have, perhaps, 
here a reference to the colour of fairy 
garments. Epwarp PEAcock. 


The expression gvreen-eyed, which Pror. 
SKEAT considers subjective and not refer- 
ring to the hue of the eyes, is used with a 
different meaning in the vulgar inquiry “Do 
you see any green in my eye?” the verdancy 
of inexperience, of course, not the sickly cast 
of jealousy—in the words of the much-loved 
serpent of old Nile— 

My salad days, 
When I was green in judgment. 
* Antony and Cleopatra,’ L. v. 
While reading the Professor's article Pope's 
lines at once occur to the mind :— 
Shun their fault who, scandalously nice, 
Must needs mistake an author into vice ; 
All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 
* Essay on Criticism.’ 
There is a striking difference in the meaning 
of blue in Browning's lines from that of the 
term true blue :— 


A thousand guilders, the mayor looked blue, 
So did the corporation too. 
* Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ 
If I mistake not, the word 4/ue has also been 
employed as a vulgar euphemism. 

An amusing instance of what might be 
called “ projected subjectivity,” e.g., “the 
wot calling the kettle black,” is in ‘Midsummer 
Night's Dream,’ ILL. i.:— 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed! What do I 
see on thee ? 

Bottom. What do you see? An ass’s head of 

your own, do you? [Ltalics mine. ] 
The answer of the “translated” prince of 
clowns to his questioner seems to me to be 
rather artificial, and the ass joke is surely 
overworked in the play. 

In like manner Mr. Stiggins (‘ Pickwick 
Papers’), on reaching the temperance meeting 
inan his opinion 
that “this meeting is drunk,” and _ there- 
upon proceeded to assault the respectable 
brother who kept the door. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


First HaLtrrenNy Newsparer (9 §. ii. 
504; iv. 270, 357, 425, 526).—The enterprise 
of Scottish journalists must not be over- 
looked in this discussion. Early in 1864 an 
ephemeral sheet appeared in the afternoon 
at Pittenweem, Fifeshire; and about the 
same time the Greenock Telegraph, which still 
flourishes, was started as an evening half- 
penny paper. In August of the same year, 
independently of these, and starting from no 
precedent, the late Dr. Hedderwick founded 
his halfpenny afternoon daily, the Glasgow 
Evening Citizen. To all intents and pur- 
poses Dr. Hedderwick was a leader in the 
sphere of evening journalism, for, although he 
may have been slightly anticipated both in 
England and Scotland, there is the best reason 
for saying that he fared forth with his new 
paper in the belief that nothing else of the 
kind had ever been attempted. His immediate 
and continuous success was the best justi- 
fication of what seemed to his friends at the 
time only a hazardous experiment. In its 
independent inception, character, and aim, 
this admirable journal deserves to be regarded 
as an adventurous pioncer and a suggestive 
national exemplar. To-day, with its thousands 
of advertisements, its fresh telegrams, and 
its skilful editing and management, it is 
one of the best newspapers in the country. 
There is little doubt that many of the existing 
afternoon journals, both in Scotland and Eng 
land, followed the brilliant lead of Dr. 
Hedderwick, who was, it may be added, not 
only an ingenious and enterprising journalist, 
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but a distinguished man of letters. His ‘Villa 

by the Sea’ and ‘Lays of Middle Age’ give 

him a notable place among the poets of 

philosophic idealism. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Was not the French Le Petit Journal the 
first of the great halfpennies, or did the 
Echo precede it? Is it not still the greatest, 
&e., or has the Daily Mail outstripped it? 
I mean, of course, in point of circulation only. 

Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 

CHURCHES BUILT OF UNHEWN Stone 
S. v. 68).—Great Clacton Church, Essex, is a 
Norman structure, almost entirely built of 
septaria, ze. of the rounded nodules of 
laminated stone found in the London clay, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. The 
south-east portion of St. Osyth Church is 
also built of septaria, thirteenth century. 

W. B. 

‘THe Squire's Pew’ (9S. v.69).— This poem, 
by Jane Taylor, first appeared in ‘ Essays 
in Rhyme on Morals and Manners,’ 12mo., 
1816. It was written, I believe, at Marazion, 
Cornwall, during the time of her residence 
there, and has frequently been published in 
selections of poems by English authors. 

Everard Home CoLeMman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Ancient Cookery Term S. v. 69).— 
Pepys speaks in 1661 of a “jole of ling,” and 
in 1662 of a “jowl of uleen* I should 
think that earlier references could be found. 

GEORGE MARSHALL, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Rocers’s (9 v. 3, 92).—* The 
Mistletoe Bough,’ I find, was written by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, a fact I ought to 
have remembered. Bayly’s first volume of 
wems was published in 1827, Rogers's Italy’ 
in 1822. Whether Bayly took the incident 
on which his poem is founded from Rogers or 
not I cannot say. Cc. C. B. 


“ THE WAG” (9" 8. v.25).—To which 
may be added that commonest expression of 
London Board School children “ Playing the 
charley wag,” often shortened into “ Playing 
the charley.” I would like to put an interro 
gation point after “charley” for an explana- 
tion. C. E. Ciark. 


SurroLtK NAME For Lapysirp 48). 
—I suspect that it has been pointed out over 
and over again in ‘N. & that /adyhird is 
a euphemistic rendering of Our Lady's Lug, 
and that 4ug was once the usual name 


by which small insects were designated. | 


The Cambridge man who spoke of ento- 
” 


mologists as “bug-hunters” was probably 
quite aware of this fact. F. A. Russet. 


Epwarp Carey, M.P. ror WESTMINSTER 
(9 S. v. 47).—-John Cary, second son of 
Nathaniel Cary, of Yeovil, co. Somerset, 
gent., appears in the ‘Gray’s Inn Admission 
Register’ under date 4 December, 1656. 

RicHarD WELFORD. 


“Hippin” (9 v. 47).—According to 
Weigand’s ‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ //ippe 
in German is the same wafer-shaped cake 
as the more commonly known and _ highly 
relished Wael, which is baked between 
two iron forms, and consists either merely of 
a little flour and honey, or, if made in a 
more costly way, of flour, eggs, butter, and 
sugar. These waffel cakes, which are of the 
lightest weight, and of very small nourishing 
value, have always been a favourite relish, 
attracting many visitors of the fairs to the 
row of public stalls where they used to be 
speedily manufactured. As to the origin of 
the other name //ippe in German, Heyne 
(». Grimm’s ‘ Worterbuch’) seems 
to be right if he derives it from the 
extremely thin and light substance of this 
cake, and connects it with the adjective 
hippig=thin, meagre, insignificant. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“Hart, Quern oF HEAVEN, THE OCEAN 
star” (9 S. v. 28).—In Dr. Julian’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology,’ p. 99, under ‘ Ave 
Maris Stella,’ there isa list of English trans- 
lations, each with a firstline somewhat similar 
to the above, but Dr. Lingard’s name does 
not appear. One is by Caswall. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


This English version of the ‘Ave Maris 
Stella’ is attributed to Dr. Lingard in the 
“Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use. 
Version prescribed by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of England.” It is highly 
improbable that such a statement should 
have been made on insufticient authority. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Woopen Prrcners (8 S. xi. 189, 292, 377, 
138).—Wooden pitchers are in daily use at 
Grenoble—at all events, at the Hétel Monnet 
the ordinary wine is served in them. There 
are two shapes, the tall pear shape and 
the short one, where there is scarcely any 


neck, and the height exceeds the diameter 
| by very little, if at all. The former have 
lids, and are made with iron, copper, or 
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etal — The latter, as far as I know, 
are without lids, and are bound with iron. 
There are six sizes, one to ten litres, which 
can be bought from H. Blanchet ji/s, 11, 
Place Grenette. They are called “ brocs de 
Grenoble.” I think that I have seen such 
brocs bearing that name in a shop in Paris. 
The pronunciation of the word Aroc is, I 
think, not always 4ro, as given at the second 
reference. According to Landais’s ‘Grand 
Dictionnaire’ it is pronounced /ré before a 
consonant, and broke before a vowel or at the 
end of a phrase, e. g., “Ce broc (476) me parait 
petit ; ce broc (broke) est d’une be lle dimen- 
sion ; passez-moi ce broe (4roke).” Landais 
describes a /roc as “ vase fait ordinairement 
de bois, 4 anse, et & bec évasé, garni de cercles 
de mé ‘tal, et servant 4 transporter du vin.’ 
Broce used to be a French liquid measure : it 
contained two pintes, or nearly half a gallon. 
According to J. H. Alexander's ‘ Dictionary 
of Weights and Measures’ (Baltimore, 1850), 
the broc of Lausanne contained 2°9705 gallons 
(imperial). RosBert PIERPOINT. 


GREEN Farrres: GREEN CHILDREN 
(9 v. 47).—The tale quoted by Mr. 
Hooper must be far older than his authori- 
ties. “Green” spirits are “sinless” in 
Celtic literature and tradition, and the 
terms are combined in the word glais. 
Instances of an intermediate state are found. 
Lugh Lethglas (Luke Halfgreen) is the 
imperfect, half -instructed Druid of the 
Fomorians at the battle of Samhain. It may 
be more than a coincidence that the green 
girl marries a “man of Lynn.” Here the 
original word would be Jen, evil, 7.¢., the 
pure fairy marries a sinful child of earth. 
Fossa lupor um (wolves’ graves) preserves 
another item of Celtic teaching, found alike 
in the earliest legends of Rome and amongst 
modern French Freemasons. “ Martin” is a 
variant of Merdyn or Merlin, assisted by the 
saint’s reputation as a thaumaturgist. Part 
of the dry bed of the Mere of the Wizard at 
Glastonbury is now St. Martin’s Moor. The 
name is applied to that portion of Bride’s 
Meadows Which | lies between the hamlet of 
Beckery [1], or Little Ireland, and the village 
of Street, and includes that part of the 
Salmon of which lies to the west 
of the river Brue. The Salmon itself is the 
long, low, artificial mound, formerly an island 
in the Mere, the tail of which may be seen in 
a field near ‘Glastonbury station. G. 


Ralph of Coggeshall states thét he had 
this story from Sir Richard de Calne, into 
whose house, he tells us, the children were 
received, [t is strange, however, that Jocelin 


de Brakelond, the historian of the abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds, himself a contemporary of 
Newbury and Coggeshall, makes no mention 
of the green children, although he has occa- 
sion to mention the village of Woolpit, and 
gives an interesting account of Sampson's 
journey to Rome for the purpose of securing 
the advowson of the church of W pit. 
Neither does Lydgate the garrulous, also a 
monk of Bury, mention this strange story. 
The land of St. Martin, where perpetu: al 
twilight reigned, probably had its origin in 
some legend of the land of departed spirits. 
The bean diet of the children seems to point 
to this, as beans played a very important 
part in the propitiatory rites of ‘the acsies 
to the Lemures and at the Parentalia (see 
a curious passage in Ovid’s ‘ Fasti,’ bk. 
436), and were considered to have a 
mysterious connexion with the dead. 
Pythagoras held that they contained souls 
in the first stage of metempsyc ‘hosis. 
. ALDERSON. 


In this communication, for ‘ * Newbury,” 
“ Nubirgensis,” read Newlurgh, Neubrigensis 
(see 7 §. ii. 26). W. C. B. 


Sr. Eanswytu (9 S, iv. 461; v. 8, 74).— 
One would have almost felt certain that Mr. 
Harry Hes would have favoured ‘N. & Q.,’ 
to which he is sucha constant and valued con- 
tributor, with full details “ of what was con- 
sidered to have heen one of the most remarkable 
antiquarian finds ever made in Kent.” But 
failing this, I am grateful for the list of 
references vouchsafed. Mr. Artuur Hussey 
has gone a step further and kindly placed in 
my hands vs information to which he refers, 
For)}this I, as a country reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
am doubly grateful. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Epear A. Por’s ‘Hopr-Froe’ (9 8. v. 4).— 
It may interest Mr. R. H. Toornton to know 
that the catastrophe of the Hétel de Saint- 
Pol is chronicled by Froissart. Five of the 
satyrs, or “hommes sauvages,” were chained 
together, while the sixth—ze., Charles VI. 
himself—danced before them. The two who 
were burnt to death on the spot were 
Messire Charles de Poitiers, son of the Comte 
de Valentinois, and the Norman Hugonin de 
Guisay, the hapless contri g rof the entertain- 
ment. Messire Yvain de Galles, Bastard of 
Foix, and the Comte de Joigny ‘died within 
two days in great agony at their own houses ; 
the son of the Seigneur de Nantouillet sav ed 
himself by leaping into a water-butt ; while 
the king was rescued by his une e's’ young 
wife, the Duchess of Berri, who w rapped him 
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in her mantles. The shock, however, brought 
on another attack of the madness which 
Charles was to transmit to his grandson 
Henry VI. of England (and for some time 
of France). The tragedy took place on the 
night of 29 January, 1393, after the wedding 
festival of one of Queen Isabeau’s German 
maids of honour. “The bride,” says Mme. 
Darmesteter, “was a widow, and thrice a 
widow ; therefore a subject for the grotesque 
licence of the age.” There is a curious MS. 
yicture of the ‘Bal des Ardents’ in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


JARNDYCE v. JARNDYCE (9% S. iv. 539).— 
That Dickens had some particular case in 
mind is evident from his preface to ‘ Bleak 
House,’ where he says :— 

“*At the present moment (August, 1853) there is 
a suit before the Court which was commenced nearly 
twenty years ago, in which from thirty to forty 
counsel have been known to appear at one time ; 
in which costs have been incurred to the amount 
of seventy thousand pounds; which is a friend/y 
suit; and which is (I am assured) no nearer to its 
termination now than when it was begun.” 

He mentions another case not then finished 
“which was commenced before the close of 
the last century,” and states that if other 
authorities were wanted he “could rain them 
on these pages.” Forster (‘ Life of Dickens’) 
mentions a “striking pamphlet” on the 
subject of the Chancery abuses which Dickens 
received just after the appearance of the first 
number of ‘ Bleak House,’ “ containing details 
so apposite that he took from them, without 
change in any material point, the memorable 
case related in his fifteenth chapter.” Is the 
title of this pamphlet known ? 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tuomas A Kempts 8. viii. 125, 171).— 
This discussion began by an attempt to justify 
the popular name, but the only argument 
(except custom) in favour of it was demolished 
by Pror. Skeat. So far as any conclusion 
could be drawn. it appeared that we should 
write either Thomas Kempis or Thomas a 
Kempen. On the other hand, all your corre- 
spondents stick to the popular form. What 
ought we to write? J. J. ¥F. 


“THE GRAVE OF GREAT REPUTATIONS” (9% 
S. v. 48).—I cannot tell who was the author 
of this saying, but it is quoted, in slightly 
different words, by a distinguished man and 
a gallant officer, the late Sir George Pomeroy 
Colley, in a letter written about seven months 
before he fell—deserted, but glorious even in 


4 


defeat, at the disastrous affair of Amajuba 
(Pigeon’s) Hill—to Major Macgregor, dated 
Natal, 25 July, 1880 :— 

“T can see that I have plenty of hard work cut 

ont for me, and plenty of difficult nuts to crack. 
Whether I shall be able to extricate myself fairly, 
or shall find that South Africa is to me, as it has 
been said to be in general, ‘the grave of all good 
reputations,’ remains to be seen.” 
See his ‘ Life, by Lieut.-General Sir Wm. F. 
Butler, second impression, London, Murray, 
1899, p. 254, a book which should be read by 
all interested in South African affairs. 


. athe 


St. Petersburg. 


The Daily Mail for 3 February quotes the 
following from the Deutsche Zeitung, Vienna: 
“Perhaps the prophecy of Prince Bismarck 
will be fulfilled, and Africa become ‘the tomb 
of the British power.’” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


Was not this first used in reference to Ire- 
land? It is thus applied in Beesly’s ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ (“ Englich Statesmen”). I have 
seen it in reference to India. And now it is 
South Africa. With so many applications 
the original loses much of its value. 

GeorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


AnGLo-Saxon Speecn S. iv. 45, 94, 137 
218, 296, 466, 547).—Srtr Herpert 
seems to think that the ’oo(/) story belongs 
exclusively to the Border. When I lived in 
Galloway I dare say that I used to think so, 
too, although there was nothing in Murray’s 
‘Dialect of the South of Scotland’ (1873) to 
warrant the belief. I adhere to my statement 
that the dropping of w before the u or oo 
sound is common in the north of Scotland. 
The Welsh and South-West English pro- 
nunciation of ’ooman or ’uman for “ woman” 
is heard to-day, for instance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balmoral ; and ’wman, as well as 
‘oon=woollen, is given in Gregor’s ‘ Dialect 
of Banffshire’ (1866). 

Even so accessible an authority as Jamie- 
son cites the saying “To gather ’oo’ on one’s 
claise,” “To feather one’s nest,” as be- 
longing to Aberdeenshire, and ’oon= woollen 
as prevalentin Northern Scotland. Of course, 
in many Scottish districts where Celtic once 
reigned supreme, the difficulty of the wu 
sound is got over by the simple expedient 
of vowel-mutation: thus “ wood” becomes 
wad, “world,” warld, and so on. Here the 
true English w sound is not necessary, because 
vad and uarld give the same pronunciations 
as wad and warld. 
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A word to Pror. SKEAT before quitting this 
subject. He says that he does “not see that 
any proof has been offered in favour of the 
Celtic treatment of the sound of wu as ’u.” 
If he will not believe me that the Welsh say 
‘ooman, ‘ood, ool, ’ord, orld, dropping the 
English w in each case, perhaps he will credit 
William Shakspeare and be good enough to 
turn up ‘Henry V. and mark Fluellen’s 
speech. He might also like to be referred to 
a paper on ‘ The Scottish Vernacular,’ by Dr. 
James Colville, in the Proceedings of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, vol. xxx., 
1898-9. 

Of course, the Welsh w is a consonant as 
well as a vowel. Hy. Harrison. 


NuMBER OF BARONETS IN EACH REIGN 
(9 S. iv. 517; v. 114)—The reply of Mr. 
EverRARD Home CoLeMAN seems hardly satis- 
factory. The list in Whitaker is “exclusive 
of those merged in the peerage ”; extinct and 
dormant titles are not mentioned ; besides, 
there is no classification as to the various 
reigns wherein the baronets were created. 
Ido not think any work recently published 
contains exactly what Mr. Francis W. PIXLey 
requires, but in Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage of 
England’ (1741 and 1771) there are “ correct 
lists” of all the English baronets from 
James [. to the year of publication, “ illus- 
trated with their coats of arms,” including 
those “who are now peers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, those foreigners who have had 
this dignity conferred on them, and those 
whose titles are now extinct.” The names 
are arranged, in order of precedence, under 
that of the sovereign by whom created. A 
similar list appears, I believe, in Almon’s 
(father of Debrett’s) ‘New Baronetage of 
England,’ 1769. Beatson’s ‘ Political Index’ 
contains a list of baronets from their creation 
up to 1806-7, but in Haydn’s continuation of 
this work (‘The Book of Dignities’) the 
baronets were “eliminated,” together with 
other lists which were “considered super- 
fluous.” It should not be very hard to com- 
plete the list up to date ; but it would involve 
much time and research, and would probably 
be unreliable and imperfect. 

lerBert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane, 8. E. 


CAMPBELL AND Keats (9% §. v. 86).—Dr. 
Beattie (‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Camp- 
bell,’ ii. 350) says that the ‘ Lines to the Rain- 

w’ were written at Sydenham in 1819, and 
that in their first shape they “differ materi- 
ally from those subsequently published.” A 
foot-note to this statement is “ See Appendix,” 
but the biographer fails to implement the 


apparent promise of this direction, for the 
appendix contains nothing on the subject. 
The Rev. W. A. Hill, who edited Campbell’s 
* Poems,’ appends a note to the * Rainbow’ ode, 
writing as follows 

“These exquisite lines, which differ materially from 
those originally given to the public, were composed 
at Sydenham, in the summer of 1519. This, together 
with the stanzas beginning ‘ Maid of England,’ and 
some thirty other small pieces, appeared at different 
times in the pages of the New Mouth/y Magazine, 
of which as is well known the Poet was editor 
during ten years, namely, from December, 1820, to 
January, 1831.” 

As it appeared in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for 1821, the poem, with the exception of 
“its” for her in the tenth stanza and some 
differences in punctuation and the use of 
capital letters, is identical with the version 
given by Hill and subsequent editors. Appa- 
rently, therefore, it must have been “given 
to the public” through some other medium 
before it was used in the Vew Monthly Maga- 
zine as the second item of its first number. 
There it is preceded by the first of Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Lectures on Poetry,’ and followed by 
a version, from the poet’s pen, of a song from 
the Bohemian, entitled ‘The Lover to his 
Mistress on her Birthday.’ 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Lapy SHOEMAKERS (9 8. v. 87).—In a very 
pleasant story just published, ‘ Yeoman Fleet- 
wood,’ by M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blun- 
dell), will be found in chap. xi. a description 
of a scene in which the heroine employs her- 
self in making a pair of shoes. The period 
of the story is that of the early years of the 
present century and before Waterloo. 

Wa. H. Peer. 

In Punch for 1872 (I regret I cannot give 
a more exact date) appeared one of the late 
George Du Maurier’s society pictures entitled 
‘The Aristocracy manufacturing their Wares 
for an Industrial Exhibition. The duke is 
discovered knitting a stocking, other members 
of the family are doing equally unnatural 
things, and the duchess is making a pair of 
strong boots. Her grace is seen in the centre 
of the picture with hammer uplifted in the 
act of striking a palpable nail into the heel 
of a wapping boot. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


LoweEstTort Curna (9° 8. iv. 498 ; v. 12, 73).— 


|Cireumstances have prevented my earlier 


reply to Mr. Ravciirre’s query. My know- 
ian of this ware is by no means special, nor 
my classification more trustworthy than that 
of many other collectors ; but the subject has 
been thoroughly thrashed out, and I believe 
that (independently of the improbability of 
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the theory that this fine Oriental porcelain 
was decorated at Lowestoft) a critical ex- 
amination of the large collection of the 
porceiain under discussion which exists at 
the British Museum-—bequeathed, I think, by 
the late Sir A. W. Franks—would convince | 
the sceptic. The Chinese are wondrously | 
clever in their imitations, but the hand of the 
decorator seems insensibly to wander in an 
Oriental direction, even when, he is intending 
to make a “Chinese copy” of an English 
design. There are some eitdeen or more 
vieces of genuine Lowestoft porcelain in the | 
sritish Museum, but all of soft paste and 
totally unlike “ Lowestoft” commonly so 
called. J. Ector Hopekry. 


Governor-GeENERAL OF MaApRas (9% S, v. 
107).—No Sir John Pater is to be found 
amongst the Governors of Madras. Nor can 
I trace the existence of a knight of that name. 

W. D. 


“Frat” (9 S. iv. 436, 507 ; v. 51).—Here 
in East Anglia, this is the name of the re- 
ceptacle, a sort of tlat basket, generally made 
of rushes, in which carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and others carry their tools. A glassfrail, 
however, used by glaziers, is a case made of 
wood, F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Miscellaneous 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. } 
A Digit of the on: a Hiudoo Love Story. Trans- | 
lated by F. W. Bain. (Parker & Co.) 
We are not sure whether we are to take in the full 
sense the statements of Mr. Bain concerning the | 
manner in which the work of which ‘A Digit of | 
the Moon’ is a portion came into his possession. 
According to the story which he very modestly 
tells, he had rendered a slight service to a Maratha 
Brahman. This service the Brahman was not slow 
to acknowledge, his zeal and friendship being the 
more deeply stirred by the discovery that his 
benefactor was a student of Sanskrit and was able 
to read his beloved ‘ Kalidas’ in the original. 
When Poonah was stricken with the plague, the 
Brahman followed to the grave his wife, children, 
and others of his kin. Before dying he sent for his | 
British friend, and handed to him as a prec ious | 
treasure what might have passed for “a packet of | 
ladies’ long six-button gloves, pressed together 
between two strips of wood about the size of a 
cheroot box, and tied around with string.” The 
belongings of a plague-stricken native were sure to 
he burnt by the authorities, and the MS., for such | 
it proved to be, was worthy of being preserved | 
even by a Briton. Thirty-six hours later the | 
Brahman died, and his treasure was duly retained 
by Mr. Bain. It proved to be a work, the full 
title of which is ‘Sansira -sagara-manthanam,’ 
which, being interpreted, means ‘ The Churning of 
the Ocean of Time.’ The signiticance of the title will | 
not escape the attention of scholars, The dise of | 


| of the moon. 
| one-sixteenth, accordingly, has been translated and 


the moon, which in Sanskrit is male, i is divided into 


| sixteen parts, called “ streaks” or “ digits,” and a 


beautiful woman with the Hindoo poets is “‘a digit 
” This portion of the entire work, 


published in the volume before us. It is the his 
— of the subjugation by Prince Siryakanta of 
Anangaraga, a princess of ravishing beauty, who will 
only accept as her husband the man who can propose 
to her, in the course of twenty-one days over which 
the wooing is spread, a riddle which she cannot 
solve. How familiar an idea this is folk-lorists will 
know. With the assistance of his friend Rasa- 
koésha (pronounced Russakésh) the Prince wins 
the lovely Princess. About a score adventures are 
narrated in a fashion recalling that of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ the whole constituting one of the most 


| fascinating Hindoo love-stories we have read. 


Supposing the thing to be genuine—and we do so 
suppose, though the environment has something of 
the air of fiction—Mr. Bain must lose no time in 
publishing the whole of a work we are disposed to 
anal as priceless. How rich the Sanskrit language 
is in poetry scholars are well aware. The present 


| work appeals, however, to the folk-lorist sleet as 


readily as to the lover of literature. The riddle 
or story of the second day, showing the manner in 
which nineteen cows are divided in certain pro- 
portions between three brothers without leaving a 
remainder, is familiar. Most of the other stories are 
novel to us, and all are of abundant interest. We 
claim no special knowledge of Sanskrit legend, and 
we have not the space to make clear to our readers 
what seem to us the special features of this. We 
advise, however, every lover of Sanskrit literature 


| to read this delightful product of Oriental imagina- 


tion, and we would call upon Mr. Bain to give us 


| with the least possible delay the entire work. 


An Survey of East Gower, G 
shire. By W. Ll. Morgan, Lieut.-Col. late R.E. 


| Con. Morean is practically the first historian of 


| the district of East Gower. His book is rather a 
collection of materials from which a history may 
subsequently be compiled than a sustained and 
systematic record. Against this method of treat- 
ment we have nothing to urge, the book being 
announced as an antiquarian survey and not as a 
history. The task of criticism—or sather, perhaps, 
of deseription—would, however, have od n easier 
had the historical particulars supplied been more 
extensive. For these the reader will turn to 
the ‘History of West Gower.’ On the domains 
of his predecessor Col. Morgan is careful not 
to trespass. To the traveller Gower is known 
as one of the most picturesque and primitive 
districts of South Wales; to the antiquary and the 
student generally as the seat of numerous Druidic 
remains, and for the caves with which its bold and 
rocky coastline is indented. Of these caves Bacon 
Hole and Minchen Cave have been most remunera- 
tive to the explorer, immense deposits of animal 
remains having been found, together with some 
| few signs of human oce upation during the neolithic 
period. These latter are, however, sadly dis- 
ne pointing in number, and in the majority of caves 
no trace of human handiwork is to be observed. 
‘inds of bronze implements are few, though the 
— Age is well represented by circles, carns, &e. 
‘arns are especially numerous, “the tops of all the 
hills east of the Tawe being covered with them,” 
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In a limestone quarry at Langrove, in 1827, were 
found fragments of three very ancient leaf-shaped 
British bronze swords, portions of a bronze spear- 
head, and a piece of wrought iron in the shape of a 
Y, greatly corroded by rust. In the Bacon Hole 
marks of human residence were discovered ; though 
none were found “* below the upper stalagmite, in 
the mud above it were some pieces of British 
pottery.” In Minchen Hole, meanwhile, so recently 
as 1896, a bone pin, a piece of a Roman mortuarium, 
a small bit of Samian ware, and other articles were 
discovered. The difficulty of conveying to the 
reader an idea of the treasures that have been 
unearthed is augmented by the fact that these are 
arranged under localities, and not under separate 
heads. In very many cases, moreover, conjecture 
itself is at fault in endeavouring te supply an 
account of some of the antiquities with which the 
district abounds. Of the earthworks known as 
* Penlle’r Bebyll,” the chief place of the tabernacles, 
or habitations, Col. Morgan, who describes its 
appearance, can only say, ** What it has been none 
can tell”; and of the adjacent Penlle’r Castell (sic) 
he adds, ** Absolutely nothing is known about the 
Castle, when or by whom it was erected, or what 
it was called.” As its date is that of the Norman 
Conquest, this absence of information is perplexing. 
Col. Morgan’s conjecture is that Henry or Harry 
Beaumont, the supposed builder of the original 
castle of Swansea, took possession of the western 
portion only of Gower, and that the eastern — 
was held by the Welsh, whose stronghold and 
castle this remained. Among pleasing features in 
a volume which makes direct appeal to antiquaries 
are the illustrations and plans of St. Mary’s Church, 
Swansea; of the castles at Swansea and Uyster- 
mouth ; of cromlechs, sculptured stones, and other 
objects of interest. These include maps of mega- 
lithic and ecclesiastical remains, and military 
antiquities. Most important among the supple- 
ments is Col. Morgan’s attempt to settle the much- 
disputed question as to the origin of the name of 
Swansea. As readers of our pages are aware, he is 
convinced that the Sein Henyd of the Welsh his- 
torians corresponds to Swansea, and he now 
suggests that the two names are identical. The 
subject has both interest and importance. We 
have no such information or knowledge, however, 
as justifies us in pronouncing an opinion upon 
it. An essay on ‘The Ethnography of Gower’ 
constitutes an important feature in a book with 
strong claims on attention. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. New Series. 
Vol. XIX. a.p. 1590. Edited by John Roche 
Dasent, C.B. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

ComrareEp with the years by which it had been 

preceded, 1590 was, as regards English politics and 

social development, dull and uneventful. This 
state of affairs is reflected in the Acts of the Privy 

Council, the register of which, from 25 March to 

30 September, has few entries of much interest to 

modern readers. The death, in his ninetieth year, 

of Sir Francis Walsingham, Knight, “ Principall 

Secretarie to her Majestie, and Chauncellour of the 

Duchie of Lancaster,” is chronicled as having taken 

place on 13 April “about xj of the clock in the 

night.” Allusion is also made to the death of Sir 

James Croft, Comptroller of the Household. The 

fall of Sir John Perrot (or Perrott, as the name is 

here spelt) is passed over practically in silence. His 
death will presumably be dealt with in a subsequent 


volume. Many of the entries deal with the punish- 
ment of recusants. Milder treatment is afforded 
to Catholic prisoners, foreign priests being only 
banished the realm, and ‘* Seminarie” priests of Eng- 
lish birth being bound over to good ME ms ing We 
have no reference to stage plays or to Court enter- 


tainments. Mr. Dasent’s editorial duties are, as: 


usual, admirably discharged ; but the volume in all 
other respects is inferior to its predecessor. Those 
who veal it carefully will tind not a few points 
raised which have a_ bearing upon our present 
position, such especially as the carriage of muni- 
tions of war to the Spaniards, her Majesty being 
certainly “ aduertized that under the pretence of 
merchandize there were amongst them [masters and 
mariners belonging to the Low Countries] that did 
convey munytion and provicion of warr into Spaine, 
as there were divers lykewyse that cullored the 
goods of Spanyards in their intercourse of tratick.” 
Such, however, were the subject of special atten- 
tion by Sir John Hawkins and Sir Martin Fro- 
busher (sic), Knights. 


The Antonine Wall Report. (Glasgow Archwological 
Society.) 
A tone delay—for which no explanation is vouch- 
safed, but for which we have no idea of calling the 
authorities to account—has preceded the publica- 
tion of this report of the proceedings for the 
exploration of the Antonine Wall undertaken 
during the years 1890-93 by a representative com- 
mittee of the Glasgow Archwological Society. This 
Vallum of Antonine, known by various names, of 
which the most popular are Graham’s Dyke and, 
generically, the Roman Wall, crosses Scotland at its 
narrowest part, from Dunglass Castle on the Clyde 
to Caer Ridden Kirk, near the Firth of Forth, or, 
according to its latest describers, from Old Kil- 
patrick on the Clyde to Bridgeness, near Carriden, 
a distance of about thirty-six and a half standard 
miles. After having in the person of his lieutenant 
Quintus Lollius Urbicus conquered the Britons and 
driven away the barbarians, the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius erected a murus cexpiticius, for the purpose 
of preserving his conquests from the ravages of 
Northern tribes. Students of Scottish history are 
well aware of the discussions to which this con- 
struction has given rise. Among classical references 
the account of Julius Capitolinus stands foremost 
in value and interest. What is said by native 
writers—Bede, Gildas, Nennius, and the rest—adds 
nothing to our knowledge. Thanks, however, to 
the inscriptions still preserved, and priceless in 
value, we have some se certainties on which to 
rest. The attention of the Society was first called 
to the subject when a cutting for the Carron Com- 
vany’s branch railway, passing under Croy Hill, 
aid bare a section of the Roman military way. 
Interest was at once stirred, private assistance 
was forthcoming, and, thanks to the encourage- 
ment afforded, a series of investigations was carried 
out under the competent direction of a committee 
of Scottish antiquaries. Among the members of 
this was Mr. George Neilson, whose services to 
archeology are well known to our readers. To him 
has been entrusted the task of co-ordinating the 
results obtained, and the work, so far as the literary 
portion is concerned, is his. It is obviously im- 
possible to give our readers any insight into the 
results obtained. For these we must refer them to 
the work itself. The plough has in the course of 
centuries obliterated many of the traces of human 
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handiwork ; but in a few parts, as in the woods of 
Bonnyside, the remains of the quadruple line are 
excellently preserved, though the external ~~ 
ances give small indication of the primitive shape 
of the work. Of singular interest are the walling 
tablets, of which eighteen have been found in the 
stations or on the line of the vallum, describing the 
vrtions of the work executed by the various 
—— At Bridgeness, on the Firth of Forth, 
supposed to mark the eastern extremity of the 
vallum, was a tablet, now in the Antiquarian 
Museum, Edinburgh, saying how under “the 
Emperor Cwsar Titus Atlius Hadrian Antonine, 
the August, the Pious, the Father of his Country, 
the 2nd Legion, the August, did (the work of the 
vallum for) 4,652 paces.” A second tablet, found at 
Castlecary, and now in the Hunterian Museum, 
declares, “The first cohort of the Tungrians did 
(the work of the vallum for) 1,000 (paces),” and sub- 
sequently tells how a vexillation of the 20th Legion, 
the Victorious, did 3,000 paces, and so forth. Almost 
all begin with a dedication to the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius. A tablet with the name of Quintus 
Lollius Urbicus serves as a frontispiece to the 
volume. Another object of great interest, dis- 
covered accidentally by the plough in 1895, is an 
altar to Silvanus, of which also an illustration is 
given, together with a full description by Mr. Haver- 
tield, F.S.A. As filled out the text gives, ** Erected 
to the god Silvanus by Caristanius L[ustianus, 
prefect of the First Cohort of Hamii, in willing 
pevment of a vow.” We must needs close here. 


“gent out of the Temple.” Mr. Kipling, it is clear, 
will never be so ignorantly described, for his merits 
are blazoned abroad in all sorts of likely and un- 
likely places, such as a Sunday-school magazine and 
a commentary on Aéschylus. 


King John and The Winter’s Tale constitute the 
latest additions to the dainty little “Chiswick 
Shakespeare” (Bell & Sons), the text of which is 
that of the Cambridge edition. Like the preceding 
volumes, each of these plays has a glossary and a 
few serviceable notes, with some striking and well- 
executed designs. 

WE have received the issues for 1900 of Willing’s 
Press Guide (125, Strand) and The Argus Guide to 
Municipal London (the Ottice, 8, New Bridge Street). 


| The Press, both provincial and metropolitan, is 


‘o Scottish antiquaries and historians the work | 


done by the Society is well known. English archzo- 
logists may be less well informed. It is to be 
hoped that funds to complete investigations so 
earnestly undertaken and so competently executed 
will not be withheld. 


A Kipling Primer. By Frederic L. Knowles. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tue extraordinary vogue of Mr. Kipling is shown 
by the existence of, and presumably the call for, 
such volumes as this. A “ Primer” has seldom, we 
think, been devoted to a living author’s work 
before. In this case it isa sort of premature and 
potted biography, provided with a bibliography of 
the already intricate scheme of the author's writings. 
The references to critical articles are useful; the 
writer's own contributions of the sort are not of 
much note. There are a good many brief assorted 
scraps of opinion tacked on to the short account of 
each story of the author’s. Such samples are, we 
have noticed, a favourite form of American literary 
nutriment. The book is, infact, American inits origin, 
and this will limit its value over here. We are not 
referred, for instance, to Messrs. Macmillan’s edi- 
tion of ‘The Day’s Work,’ which is the only one 
current in England, but to an American issue. And 
surely the bibliography should add, under a heading 
like *The Day’s Work,’ the list of separate stories 
comprised in that volume. Otherwise, since the 
stories are capriciously named, it is difficult to 
find them in the alphabetical list, if one forgets 
their exact title. Opinions are printed from such 
various authorities as the Boston Congregationa/ist, 
Mr. Gosse, a “ Brattleboro Visitor,” and the Athe- 
newun. “ Personalia” abound, often of a trivial sort. 
The mention of the services of Mr. Kipling’s wife’s 
maternal grandfather to the Mikado of Japan is 
likely to raise a smile. Fame is a capricious thing. 
Tennyson is fabled to have been known merely as a 


very fully represented in the former. We imagine 
that “ Novitates Geological” should be Geologice 
on p. 122. The Sphere and the Spear are both 
included. ‘The Argus Guide’ will be doing a great 
service if it calls the attention of Londoners to the 
government of their own city, a point they are 
culpably careless about. 


Mk. G. GomME has compiled an Index 
of Archeological Papers published in 1898, which 
is issued by Messrs. A. Constable & Co. Such 
compact sources of information in a small compass 
are highly useful, and we thank Mr. Gomme for his 
careful and laudable work. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


| queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication ‘ Duplicate.” 


W. T. (‘Tennyson Quotation”).—You will find 
the passage in the ‘Ode sung at the Opening of the 
International Exhibition,’ part v. (Works, one- 
vol. ed., p. 223). 

SENGA (“* Derivation of Tramway ”).—The deriva- 
tion is nonsense, as a study of ‘ N. & Q.’ will show. 
8" S. iii. 96, 373, will probably suffice. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P, 46, col. 2, 1. 32, for “ Lodo 
wich” read Lodowick. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW KEADY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 
Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 
In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 


more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s,; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of * The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.” 
Vol. I. MORNING, | Vol. Il, EVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian rean, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
M.A, 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord’s Life and Passion ; nor will the lessoas thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in) DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
PB _e FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
The HOLY COMMUNION. By the Form Responsive Devotions 
Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth,| MORNING. Vol. EVENING. 2 vole 
IRNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo. 

red edges, Is.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. - 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. The RULE of PRAYER: an Eas E " 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly aoe Me a 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, éd.; roan, ls. 6d. 
The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain) The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 

Directions for more Worthbily Performing: I. Our Duty Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 

towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. The RULE of LIFE ‘ bein. an Eas 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. _ A cloth, y 


MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits | 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young | The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- | Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 


ration for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for | From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo., 
irst Communion. type with cloth, 6d. 

‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, roan, 

gilt edges, 1s. 6d. ‘The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


a Guide to Confirmation 

eos and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 

The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- Thousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of | edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 32mo. cloth, 6d. price 1s. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. V. Fen. 24, 1900. 
A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*," Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bound 

o,* ‘Also the Uniform EDITION of Mrs BROWNING’S WORKS, 6 vols. small crown Svo. 5s. each. 
MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


The “HAWORTH” EDITION, 7 vols. large crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the 
purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby. Introductions 
to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of 
Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 
*,* Vols. I. to V. have been Published, and the remaining Volumes wil! be issued at Monthly intervals. 
ad ng Also L IBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown vo. 5s. each. The POPULAR 
KDI’ TION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION,7 vols. 
small feap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- -lettered 
cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols, small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCK ET EDITION, 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth case, l4s. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-Books; and 
each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31, 18s. 

*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 
tt some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, 


Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


M. THACKERAY'’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo. 


with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


Ww. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 
Ww 


bound in cloth, 4/. lls. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. &s. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Tne Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound in 


cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d, each. 
*," The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy 1 to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications 
post free on application. 


London : SMITH, _ ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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